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‘LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL. 


At Mayo Assizes, on Tuesday week, Honor Deacy was 
put upon trial, charged with wilful murder, on the 18th 
of May last, of the daughter of John Joyce, of Westport, 
a child aged eight years, and with receiving money under 
false pretences. 

John Joyce, the prosecutor sworn.—Said he became 
acquainted with the prisoner, when severely afflicted 
vith rheumatism, seven months before the murder charg- 
ed in the indictment, in consequence of being informed 
of her skill in the management of various diseases ; that 
in prescribing for him, she directed him to purchase six- 
penny worth of arsenic, which he did, and mixed it with 
other ingredients, and applied it without success to the 
part affected. 

Sarah Joyce sworn—Is the mother of the deceased 
child; prisoner came to her house on the night preced- 
ing her child’s death, and took the child in her lap and 
kissed her; she appeared to be intoxicated, and was of- 
fered a bed, of which she accepted; in the morning, at 
9 o’clock, she sent the child to witness, who was ata 
neighbor’s house, saying she wanted to see her: witness 
came, and asked the prisoner what she wanted? Prison- 
er replied, that it was only to tell her what she might 
have told before, but she did not wish to alarm her, viz. 
“that her child was to die soon—that she would get sick 
within two hours, and die before six o’clock that even- 
ing: that at all events, except she (the prisoner) tould 
save them, the father or the child should die, and sheput 
it to the witness which shé would rather lose, her hus- 
band or her child ?”? Witness replied, that if either must 
go, she would wish the child tobe the one; but asked 
why she should | her fine little girl, that was in good 
health, was to die ? Theprisoner answered, that although 
she supposed she saw her very well, it was not her ehild that 
was there, but her shadow, as the child had been over- 
tooked—(a superstitious expression améng the ignorant.) 
Witness consented to put the child under prisoner’s 
eare ; ‘Witness went immediately to see the child and 
found she looked very ill, and severely griped ; she soon 
afterwards discharged quantities of green stud’ from both 
her stomach and bowels; withess told prisoner how the 
ehild was affected, who replied; it Was so best, and that 
those were the propersymptoms. ‘The prisoner then di- 
rected witness to get 28 half-crown pietes, and to take 
them and the child towards Murvisk, about four miles 
from Westport, were the money was to be throwh against 
the wind, and if it was rece?ved the child would live, but 
if not, she certainly would die, Witness accordingly 
procured the money, and, accotnpanied by the child’s 
aunt, and the prisoner, set out as directed. When they 
came to a small river fear Murrisk, the prisoner inform- 
eithe aunt that she shouid réturn home, for that if she 
passed the river, she would be in as great danger as the 
child, she therefore returned, arid the prisoner then call- 
ed to witness’ for the 28 half-crowns, with which she ran 
away furiously out of sight ; upon her return, being ask- 
ed what she had done with the money, she answered, 
that she had thrown it against the wind—that it had been 
received, and that the child would recover: the prison- 
er brought home the child, who continued all the way in 
yreat arony, crying out for drink, which was supplied 
tom every poo! of water they passed; the evacuatious of 
green offensive matter were frequent, and the child now 
complained principally of her throat, which she said was 
burning; witness proposed to prisoner to call in a physi- 
cian, to which the prisoner objected, saying, “for what 
did § come from Castlebar last night, at ten o’clock, but 
to save your child /”’ She died about six in the evening. 

Bridget Muggans, maid-servant, confirmed much of 
what had been sworn by the former witness, and added, 
that the child slept with her the night before her death ; 
that she got up and went to school, from whence she re- 
turned at nine in the morning, in perfect health : prison- 
er called to witness about that hour for a jug of water, 
the child came to her afterwards for more water for the 
prisoner ; and again for a tea-cup, and some salt for her, 
all of which she gave. 

Honor M‘Greal, the child’s aunt, corroborated all that 
had come within her knowledge of the foregoing facts, 
and further stated, that the prisoner told her thata girl 
in the town had given the child an evil eye ; that she would 
recover if a picee of the girl’s gown was burnt and given 
the child to dvink ; this was also done ; the clild died 








“KORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


soon after, when the prisoner fell into a fit, foamed at the 
mouth, threw out some blood, and was very violent. 

Surgeon Nicholson, South Mayo militia, saw the child 
dead, and has no doubt that her death was occasioned by 
poison—by arsenic, he believed; but, upon opening the 
body, he could not discover a particle of it. 

Richard Kelly proved, that he lodged in the prisoner’s 
house in Castlebar, during the last election ; that ina quar- 
rel with her husband, who is since dead, she said she would 
ave satisfaction and put anend’to his life iv a short time: 
she then took a tea-cup full of water, and taking a paper 
from her bosom, with powder of white or yellow colour in 
it, mixed some of it in the cup: the husband flung it 
against the wall. Witness asked prisoner what she had 
en into the cup? She replied, as much poison as would 

ill a hundred men. He asked what she would have 
done if she had poisoned the man? She said, if he had 
taken it, she would have cured him; witness took up the 
paper, and gave the powder that remained in it to a dog, 
which died shortly after. 

Here the prosecution closed, and the whole auditory 
appeared to have been struck with horror at the immense 
turpitude of the prisoner’s conduct. There was no de- 
fence made, no counsel employed for the prisoner, nor 
any cross-examination of the witnessés that had beeu pro- 
duced against her. The unfortunate woman was not, 
however, abandoned altogether : every favourable sugges- 
tion that presented itself, every argument that could be 
advantageously relied upon for the preservation of her 
life, was humanely brought forward by the Judge (Sir 
W. C. Smith, Bart.) in an impressive charge to the Jury. 
His Lordship argued that the evidence was entirely cir- 
cumstantial, and should not be received as conclusive ; 
that there was no direct testimony that the prisoner had 
administered any draught to the deceased ; that it was 
decidedly her interest to preserve the child’s life; that 
so far from harboring malice towards the deceased, there 
was evidence that she had caressed and fondled her ; that 
she certainly did not contemplate the crime of murder; 
and that, as the Counsel for the prosecution had laid the 
indictment in-two ways, it might reasonably be conclu- 
ded, that even they felt it would be difficult to sustain 
this charge; and further, that when the child died, the 
prisoner had fallen into a fit, not fictitious, but reel ; and 
lastly, that <t was very doubtful whether the prisoner was 
in a sane state of mind. 

These were the pots principally dwelt upon by the 
Learned Judge, to get rid of the capital charge. His 
Lordship thought that the indictment for raising money 
under false pretences was supported, and a conviction for 
that offence would be justifiable. 

The Jury retired for about ten minutes, when they re- 
turned a virdict of Grilty upon both indictments. 

The prisoner was then senteneed to be hanged on 
Thursday last ; butthe Judga@on that morning respited 
the execution till the 9th of September.—Lond. Cour. 
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FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
COWLEY, BUTLER AND OTWAY, 


Cow zr is justly placed at the head of the metaphysical 
school, the last and the best of those once popular writers. 
llis genius was great, his information extensive; but, by 
a f.tal perversion cf taste, he was jed to seck after false 
and meéretricious beauties. and fritter away, upon trifling 


coneeits and far-fetched allusions, those talents, which 
were equal to the most masterly undertakings. His oiles 
1 } 


are his best productions. [f they do not discover fewer 
blemishes than his other works, they are more replete with 
beauties td’ atone for them. Perhaps the Hyimn to Light 
is the most perfect epitome of both, and will give the read- 
er who has not patience to wade through tlie mass of rub- 
bish, under which his noblest ¢ems are always buried, the 
best idea of the general sty!c and genius of this nglected 
author. With all his faults, he deServesto be better known; 
and literature would not suffer, if some half-dozen of the 
popular writers of later ages were entirely banished from 
our shelves to make room for “the melancholy Cowley.” 

The characteristics of Waller’s poetry ate gaiety and 
sweetness of versification. All is smooth, flowing, and el- 
egant, calculated sometimes to charm the fancy, and al- 
ways to please the ear, but 

« The heart—the heart is lonely stil!” 

Nursed amidst the stores of contending parties, and 

rocked upor the waves of a long and destrucuve revolu- 


[SSS 
tion, the genius of Butler looked serenely on the sur 
rounding mass of crime and foily ; and the vital influence 
of his gaze created those shapes of humour and beauty 
which will exist when the characters and circumstances, 
of which they are all the protétypes, have sunk into obli- 
vion. That, that eventful era produced characters who 
merited all the obloquy with which they have be enloaded 
by the unsparing hand of satire, canndt be doubted ; but, 
at the same time, it is equally certain, that the pictures 
which Butler has drawn are strong caricatures, and that 
among the party which he has denounced with indiserimi 

nate invective, were 

enanatvintedeia Men, high-minded men, 


Who knew their rights, and knowing aar’d maintain.” 


We know what an influential bias circur:stances have upon 
opinion, and we also know what a distorted medium opin 
ion presents to the eye of the understanding. ‘The repub 
liean party failed, and with the generality of mankind, 
want of success is the want of merit. Those who would 
have been the panegyrists of Cromwell became the w 
shippers of Charles; the pens which were about to flourish 
an encemium on liberty, started off intoa demonstration 
of “the divinity that does hedge a king ;’’ and the man 
who had lately been doomed to death for tyranny and 
treason, was suddenly metamorphosed into a martyr, and 
honoured with a red-ietter-day in the calendar. So for 
much the consistency of epinion. 

But Butler was a poct, and as such it was his to extract 
from among the dross and tinsel of the times that ore which 
he was to give m exchange for immortality. The folli 
and foibles, the weaknesses and the crimes, distinyuishing 
the era in which he lived, have been wrought by him into 
that exquisite work, which displays the rarest combination 
of originality, keenness, and severity of satire in any age 
or language. Butler too has Occasional passages of seri 
ous and unironical beauty. Whoever has read Hudibras, 
(and who is there that has not?) will remember that fine 
passage, “ The Moon put off her veil of light,” &e. which 
may challengea comparison with any thing in our language 
The great defect in the poem is somewhat similiar to what 
every reader must be conscious exists inthe Faery Queen 
the ‘difficulty of sustaining with coherency, throughout a 
long’ work, fictitious and unreal characters and . 
ments. The powers of Spencer and Butler (and there sel- 
dom, if ever, existed greater) are too weak to interest us 
in the allegorical actors of the Faery Queene, or in the 
uninterrupted vein of irony which runs through the poem 
of Hudibras. In a long work the thread of allegory will 
necessarily be spun so fine, as to be frequently inspercep- 
tible, and the characters will consequently be divested of 
their original appearance, and rise into real and unfanci- 
ful beings. So too, the language ef irony nrust, by ua- 
ceasing use, lose its effect, and the mind involuntarily 
receives it, not as the assumed, but the real language and 
sentiment of the author. Indeed it is frequently not very 
easy to discover whether he is speaking with seriousness 
orironmeally, {ft requires an effort so recal the original and 
hidden meaning to the mind, and that effort destroys 
force of wit, which consists in the sudden combination of 
remote and unexpected, but, at the time, obvious rescn- 
blances. 

Of all the various forms in which literature exerts 
power to captivate, I think we may safely assert, that the 
strongest and most interesting is a domestic tragech 
Comedy is founded upon the evanescent manners of a c 
tain period, and with them must sink into comparatiy 
oblivion ; but, even when operating in their most pow er- 
ful degree, no one needs to be informed how much wea! 
are the mirthful than the melancholy emotions. Also 
those departinents of tragedy which are engaged in the 
revohutions of state, which decide the destinies of cmpir 
and introduce us to the intimacy of potentates and ki 
have not near so strong a bela upon the affections, 
command so powerfid and all-engaging an interest. ‘J 
heart can. expand itself better in a norrower sphere, 
gequres an impulse with which it is more intimately 
nected, to put in motion all its energics and its sympathies, 
’ Hencc the c! rr \ ' } 





its solicitudes and its fears. 

hangs round the tragedies of Otway, snd taroy 

lustre over so many of his scenes. Cf all our Giama 
writers he is the most simple and unaficctcd: if he is se! 
dem su! iime, he is algo scarce iy ever bormbestu . ml, if 
his deseriptions are introduced where they do not pear 
entirely appropriate td the situation of t lescviber, they 
ere nevertheless replete with encray, beauty and tende 
ness. Indeed, in description, fs is no ordisary peach; 


and, in the pathetic, it would be doing hin sn injustice te 


rank him uderiour to any one but “ him wie lias no equal.” 





Be te. 
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He has heen justly accused of a want of judgment in his 
plots. ‘That of the “Orphan” turns upon an incident 
whote indelicacy is only equalled by its improbability ; 
crud in the *« Venice Preserved” he has chosen a band of 
viittians and murderers for his heroes. In particular scenes 
and passages Otway is peculiarly happy. Perhaps the 
quarrel of Brutus and Cassius is not fraught with more 
natural and affecting circumstances than that of Jaffier 
and Pierre. Both display the most genuine marks of ge- 
nius in their authors, energy without rant, and passion 
without declamation. The description of the witch, the 
nnrivalled passage, * You took her up a little tender flow- 
er,” &e. and many others, are universally known and ad- 
mired. His characters are perhaps the most defective 
parts of his performance ; although they cannot be said to 
be incongruous and unnatural, yet there is generally 
something wanting. Although their outline is correct, 
still it is nothing but an outline ; the touchings which 
should finish, the shadings which should vary, the circum- 
stances which should relieve, are wanting to complete the 
picture. But this censure is not without exceptions. 
Otway’s forte was the delineation of female beauty and 
misfortune, which no one ever made so interesting as he 
has done. The characters of Monimia and Belvidera are 
equal, if not superiour, to the Desdemona of Shakspeare 
himself. Henny NEELE. 
Kentish Town, December, 15, 1815. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SELECTED FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
JOHN REINHOLD PATKUL. 


Jonas Rexxnoiy Parkes was born of a noble family in 
Livoniaj’a northern province belonging to the crown of 
Sweden. The Livonians having been stripped of their 
privileges and great part of t’.cir estates, by Charles XI, 
Patkul was deputed to make their complaint, which he 
did with such eloquence and, courage, that the king, lay- 
ing his hand upon his shoulder, said “ you have spoken 
for your country asa brave man should, and I esteem you 
for it.” 

Charles however, who added the baseness of a hypo- 
crite to the ferocity of a tyrant, was determined to punish 
the zeal and honesty, which he thought fit to command ; 
and a few days afterwards caused Patkul to be declared 
guilty of high treason, and condemned to die. Patkul 
however found means to escape into Poland, where he 
continued until Charles was dead. He hoped that his 
sentence whould-have been then reversed, as it had been 
declared unjust, even by the tyrant that procured it; but 
being disappointed in this expectation, he applied to Au- 
gustus, king of Poland, and solicited him, to attempt the 
conquest of Livonia from the Swedes; which he said 
might be easily effected, as the people were ready to shake 
off their yoke, and the king of Sweden was a child, in- 
capable of compelling their subjection. 

Augustus posscssed himself of Livonia in consequence 
of this proposal ; and afterwards, when Charles XII enter- 
ed the province to recover it, Patkul commanded in the 
Saxon army against him. Charles was victorious; and 
Patkul, sometime sfterwards, being disgusted at the 
haughty behaviour of Gen. Fleming, Augustus’ favourite, 
entered into the service of the Czar, with whom Augustus 
wus in strict alliance, and a little before Charles XIf com- 
pelicd Avgustus to abdicate the throne of Poland, and his 
subjects to elect Stanishwus in his stead. The Czar sent 
Patkul, with the title of his ambassador, into Saxony, to 
prevail with Augustus to meet him at Grodno, that they 
wight confer on the state of their’ aflsirs. This confer- 
ence took place; and immediately afterwards the Czar 
went from Grodno té quella rebeilion in Astracan. As 
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soon as the Czar was gone, Augustus, to the surprise of 


all Europe, ordered Patkul, who was then at Dr« 
&e seized 2s a state criminal. 


len, to 
Coase ees . 
By this injurious and un- 


precedented action, Augustus at once violated the law of 


tions, aud weakened his own interest; for Patkul was 
not only an ambassador, but an ambassador from the only 
power that could afford him protection. The cause how- 
ever was this ;—Patkul had discovered that Augustus’ 
mamisters were to propose a peace to Chavics upon any 
teems, wii had therefore formed a design to be before- 
bind with them, and procure a separate peace between 
(eres and bis new master, the Czar. The design of 
Patkul was discovered; and to prevent its success, Au- 
pustus ventured to seize bis person, essuring the Czar, 
that lhe wes a traitor, and had betrayed them both. 

Amgustus was soon after reduced to beg a peace of Charles 
atenyrsie; and Charles granted it upon certain conditions, 
one of waich was that he should deliver up Patkul. This 
condition reduced Augustus to a very distressful dilemma. 
the Czar at this very time reclaimed Patkal as his am- 
bassudor, and Charles demanded with threats that he 
sould be pat inmvo his hands. Augustus therefore, con- 
trived an expedient by which he hoped to satisfy both ; 
b* sent some guards to deliver Patkul, who was prisoner 


yn whe castle of Konigsicin, to the Swedish troops, but by 


a ne 
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seeret orders, privately despatched, he commanded the 
governor to let him escape. The governor, though he 
received tiris order in time, yet disappointed its intention 
by his villainy and his avarice. He knew Patkul to be 
very rich, and having it now in his power to suffer him to 
escape with impunity, he demanded of Patkul a large 
sum for the favour. Patkul refused to buy that liberty, 
which he had no doubt but would be gratuitously restored, 
in consequence of the Czar’s requisition and remon- 
strance ; and in the meantime, the Swedish guards arriv- 
ed with the order for his being delivered up to them. By 
this party he was first carried to Charles’ head quarters at 
Albanstradt, where he continued three months bound to 
a stake with a heavy chain of iron. He was then con- 
ducted to Cassimir, where Charles ordered him to be 
tried; and he was by his judges found guilty. His sen- 
tence depended upon the king; and after having been 
kept a prilfoner some months, under a guard of Muyer- 
feldt’s regiment, uncertain of his fate, he was on the 28th 
September, 1707, towards the evening, delivered into the 
custody of a regiment of dragoons, commanded by Col. 
Nicholas Hielm. On the next day, the Colonel took the 
chaplain of his regiment aside, and telling him that Pat- 
kul was to die the next day, ordered him to acquaint him 
with his fate, and prepare him for it. About this vey 
time, Patkul was to have been married to a Saxon lady ef 
great quality, virtue and beauty; a circumstance which 
renders his case stili more affecting. What followed in 
consequence of the Colonel’s order to the minister, will 
be related in the clergyman’s own words. 

“Immediately after evening service I went to his prison, 
where I found him lying on his bed. The first compli- 
ments over, 1 entered upon the malancholy duties of my 
profession, and turning to the officer who had him in 
charge, I told him the Colonel’s orders were, that I should 
be alone with the prisoner. The officer having withdrawn, 
Patkul grasping both my hands in his, cried out with most 
affecting anxiety and distress, ‘My dear pastor! what 
have you to declare? What am Ito hear? I bring you, 
replied I, the same tidings, that the prophet brought to 
king Hezekiah, eet thine house in order, for thou must die. 
Tomorrow by this time thou shalt be no longer in the 
number of the living! At this terrible warning he bow- 
ed himself upon his bed, and burst into tears. I attempt- 
ed to comfort him, by saying that he must, without ail 
doubt, have often meditated on this subject. ‘Yes,’ 
cried he, ‘I know, alas! too well, that we must all die; 
but the death prepared for me will be cruel and insup- 
portable.’ I assured him that the manner of his death was 
to me totally unknown; but believing that he would be 

repared for it,] was sure his soul would be received 
into the number of happy spirits. Here he rose up, and 
folding his hands together, ‘Merciful Jesus! let me 
then die the death of the righteous!’ A litt: after, with 
his face inclined to the wall, where stood his bed, he 
broke out into this soliloquy ;—‘ Augustus ! O Augustus! 
what must be thy lot one day! Must thou not answer 
for all the crimes thou hast committed ? He then ob- 
served, that he was driven out from his country by a 
sentence against his life, pronounced for doing what the 
king himself encouraged him to do, saying to him one day 
in terms of much kindness, ‘ Patkul, maintain the rights 
of your country l:ke aman of honour, and with all the 
spirit you are capable of.” That flying into an enemy’s 
country was also unavoidable, as the country of an ally 
would not have afforded him protection; but that he was 
in Saxony a wretched exile, not a counsellor or adviser ; 
that before his arrival every thing was already planned, 
the alliance with Muscovy signed, and the measures with 
Denmark agreed wpon. ‘ My inclinations,’ said he, af- 
ter a pause, ‘were always to serve Sweden, though the 
contrary opinion has prevailed. The clector of Branden- 
burg owed Lis tithe of Aing of Pruseia, to the services I 
did him; and when in recompence, he would have given 
me a considerable sum of money, I thanked him, and re- 
jected the offer; adding that the reward I most wished 
for, was to regain the king of Sweden’s favour by his in- 
tercession. This he promised, and wied every possible 
method to succeed, but without success. After this f 
laboured so much for the interest of the late emperor in 
his Spanish affairs, that I brought about what scarce any 
other man could have effected. The emperor.as an ac- 
knowledgement, gave me an assignment for 50,000 crowns, 
which 1- humbly laid at his feet; and only mplored his 
imperial majesty’s recommendation of me to my king’s 
fxvour; this requst he immediately granted, and gave 
his orders accordingly, but in vain; yet not to lose any 
opportunity, I went to Moscow, while the Swedish ambas- 
sadors were at that court; but even the mediation of the 
Czar had no effect. After that I distributed among the 
Swedish prisoners at Moscow at least 100,000 crowns, to 
show the ardent desire I had, by all way, to gain the fa- 
vour of their sovereign. Would to heaven I had been 
equally in earnest to obtain the grace of God.’ At these 
words another shower of tears fell from his eyes, and he 
remained for some moments silent, and overwhelmed 
with grief, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MISCELLANY. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
UNDERSELLING. 








Messrs. Evrrors, 


As Tama plain man and more in the habit of using 
the vardetiok, than the pen, you will excuse my im- 
mediately entering upon the subject of my commu- 
nication, and will, 1 hope, excuse any inaccuracy 
of language, or over-warmth of expression, that in- 
dignation may betray me into. I would ask the 
gentlemen of the long-robe, if, while they have so 
nany methods of getting honest men into their 
toils, there is no scheme among all the tragic and 
comic plots of the law, by which certain knaves, 
called Undersellers, may be brought to condign 
punishment. Is the highwayman consigned to the 
tree for taking my pocket-book—and is there no 
punishment for him who undermines years of his 
neighbor’s prosperity ? I am at least certain, that 
if these depredators upon a useful class of society, 
escape the law, they should not be permitted to 
escape the execration of every fair dealer. This 
‘contemptible practice is the last resource of those 
adventurers, who despise the drudgery of the hon- 
est trader, and, not being regularly brought up to 
the business, may be denominated the quack deal- 
ers in calico and muslin. It is generally the ‘case 
that these are gentlemen, who are too idle to guide 
that plough, by which their fathers lived before 
them—drop the rake in the field, for the more lux- 
urious employment of the rake behind the counter 
They no sooner learn the elementary tricks of 
cheating a thumb in every yard from their custom- 
ers, and lying with an ardour, with which hones! 
men tel] the truth, than they set up for themselves, 
and dash away in a room as long as their stories ; 
and now commences the grand operations, by whic! 
brazen impudence and blundering ignorance 
snatches the bread of industry from the mouth of 
the widow, and robs the fair dealer of his share of 
ublic patronage. On all those light articles which 
rom their universal consumption, are m frequent 
amd general demand, the Underseller affixes a 
price probably below the prime cost. Thus cheap 
ribbons and cheap gloves beconte the burthen of a 
song, that is resounded from the cellar of the scu!- 
lion to the drawing room of the mistress. And 
now a motley croud, whose chief ambition consists 
in making the most of a shilling, flock to the fa- 
voured shop of the now happy Underseller, who 
does not fail to make the most of his. penny-wise 
and pound-foolish customers. by selling off in the 
general confusion as many damaged goods as is 
convenient; he has likewise an opportunity of 
making his gulls pay dearly for their whistle, by 
demanding more upon valuable goods than is’ask- 
ed by the fair dealer; “but it is at the chea 
shop,” says madam, “ and how can it be dear ?” 
It is thus that every shop of reputation is deserted 
to patronise the scoundrel, who differs only from 
the highwayman, in making the counter, instead of 
the road, the scene of his exploits. He is now as 
sure of his custom as the prostitute is confident of 
having the preference before the virtuous woman, 
who scorns to purchase her bread at the expense 
of her reputation, Should this legal plunderer at 
length arrive at the height of his ambition, by sel- 
ling every description of goods cheaper than his 
more honest neighbours, this only transfers the 
consequences of his knavery from his customers 
to his creditors, for at this rate he cannot exult 
long in the success of his schemes; a dreadful 
failure soon cenvinces the credulous merchant of 
his folly in trusting a man, who in violating the 
obligations of honour towards his fellow trades- 
men, gives a broad hint of his readiness te violate 
every other tie. But what is a failure in the purse 
to him, who has fearlessly outlived a failure m bis 
reputation. He soon cajoles his creditors by fair 
promises, and begins again his unmanly and un- 
derhand career, and is as usual encouraged in his 





treason against the fir dealer by all the penny- 
saving gentry, who fora cheap ribbon or a cheap 
cravat, are willing to partake in the two fold plun- 
der—of the merchant who trusts, and the honest 
shop keeper who is ruined by his base and un- 
principled rival. Has then the fair dealer no rem- 


edy against this insidious robber ? I conceive there 


is one in the unanimous resolution of every honest 
dealer, to unite against the common enemy, and 
by fighting satan with his own weapons smoke him 
from his den. ‘This is no other than the determin- 
ation to undersell the Underseller himself, and let 
the partial loss of individuals be made good by a 
general fund formed by all concerned. It is a 

ity if several hundred shop keepers cannot thus 

eep one rog« honest even against his will, and 
who, when he observes this determination to out- 
wit him at his own tricks, will be honest in self- 


defence. \ 

Having thus suggested a remedy for a disease, 
which has injured fair dealers even more than our 
last war, I shall endeavour to account for this inca- 
pacity for upright dealing which screens itself by 
the method pe been describing, and at last ends 
in failure, contempt and ruin. The cause exists in 
that itch which country dealers feel for coming to 
Boston to be genteelly rumed—and in that,desire 
which many an honest farmer entertains, to'$ee his 
chubby faced Jonathan made a Boston gentleman 
—that is, to wear a ruffled shirt and white hand- 
kerchief a week days. The farm is consequently 
mortgaged, and the plough of course resigned for 
the yard stick—and the honest, the independent, 
the preciously useful and respectable farmer—sinks 
into that cringing, knavish, pernicious animal— 


a dunned underselling Shopkeeper. I shall soon 


pore to you, Mesers. Editors, that all this is not 
ction, by relating to you, the first opportunity, the 
history of 

JONATHAN DOWDY, 


his peregrinations from the plough to the counter 
—and his exchange of modesty for impudence— 
truth for falsehood—-honesty for kmavery—fair 
dealing for underselling—prosperity for bankrupt- 
cy—and to end his “ sad, eventful history”—the 
trees of his father’s orchard for the 'T'ree of Justice. 


WHICH OF THE TWO? 


‘ seveeees* Doff that t10N’s hide, 
ind hang @ Car SKis on those critic limbs.” 
SuaksrmaRe. 
Messrs. Evrrons, 

Ws: had long imagined that the public indulgence of a 
certain vulgar propensity denominated /yinz, was coniined 
to the columns of our political Gazettes; we cannot 
therefore but express our surprise, that it sliould be coun- 
tenanced in one of our papers pretending to be devoted 
to the cause of literature, And can only account for it in 
the desire of editors, to diversify the uniform dulneas of 
their pages with some exhilarating sprinkiings of illna- 
tured falsehoods. ‘These remarks are applicable to a cer- 
tain spiteful and pitiful eviticism, (upon a farce entiticd 
“ Which ef the Two’) lately published in the “ Boston 
Intelligencer.” The writer of that communication round- 
ly asserts at the conclusion of his remarks, that the farce 
alluded to was “lustily hissed.” Now we pronounce 
this to be as unqualitied a falsehood as ever issued from 
the pen of a disappointed author, The farce on the con- 
trary was received with all that applause and good na- 
ture, for which our townsmen are so remoerkable; and 
we moreover asscrt, that not a dissentient hiss was au- 
dible throughout the house. Such a palpable untruth 
could not, without implicating the characters of the edi- 
tors of that paper, have been published upon the autior- 
ity of an anonymous Communication. We have therefore 
aright to conclude, that this philippic is another exhibi- 
tion of that irritability and soreness, for which a certain 
cur of criticism, long since christened by a lay wit, the 
literary executioner, has been for a long period so remark- 
able. From this great eritic then, 


“ Great let me call him, for........8%'6 $1X PRET HIGH,” 


httle else could be expected; nor can the author of the 
farce in question, without a censurabie dey: ee of partial- 
ity, 35 that any tenderness should be exercised to- 
wards his production, when he reflects, that this “ Execu- 
tioner,” so far fromsparing the literary offspring of others, 
is well-known, Agamemnon-like, to have sacrii.ced his 
own. Why may not, then, jewels of the first water be 
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reasonably expected to suffer diminution in passing through 
the hands of this critical lapidary, in whose parnassian work- 
shop, even the sparkling emerald has been found shorn of 
its beams, and degraded to the lack ltistre gloss of a junk 
bottle! But there is another cause for this over abounding 
severity ; the stageis to be cleared of all competition to 
make room for a new dramatic planet, which may one of 
these days arise to diffuse life and lustre through the scenic 
world. Naturalists inform us that the life of animals is 
proportioned to the length of their gestation. If this mle 
holes good in the drama, our “ Executioner” may reason- 
ably expect, that his play, which, it is rumoured about, 
has been almost the Horatian term of seven years under 
his gigantic top-maul of preparation, will be entitled to a 
thespian immortality. Having thus given two reasons for 
the illnatured falsehood alluded to, we proceed to the 
third, last, and most cogent. In the farce under consider- 
ation, there was a certain personage denominated “ T: mo- 
THY Quorarioy,” who, we are credibly informed, was in- 
tended as a miniature likeness of our doughty critic him- 
self. Now how can we sufliciently praise his candour, who 
(however complacently he might view his peccadilloes in 
thecloset) could thus magnanimous!y denounce them when 
exhibited on the stage, and be at the same time, so struck 
with compunction, as to incontinently affirm, that the 
spectators themselves joined in the hiss. 
A Srecrx7ron. 
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MORAL REFLECTION. 


Revexce is a passion, disgraceful in its name, terri- 
ble in its nature, and shocking in its effects. 

It is a passion unworthy the man of sense and refine- 
ment ; if a man seeks revenge he is a companion of the 
furies, al a true disciple of satan himself. How happy 
is that man who indulges a revengefitl temper; his mind 
is never attuned to the sweet and soothing strains of 
peace; he is a stranger to that happiness, which ue en- 
joys who forgives the injuries of his brother, and with a 
feeling heart weeps o’er the faults of his friend, who has 
injured him, and with a tender and gentle reproof, extorts 
from him a prayer of forgiveness, 

The forgiveness of injuries is an exercise of a noble mind ; 
it is true greatness of soul to forbear and suppress our 
anger. “Never will it cease to be true, he that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” Revenge 
is the cause of much misery ;—that man who suffers him- 
self to be guided by his anger, is miserable indeed ; is he 
disappointed in the least, he is angry; is he unfortunate, 
he is angry; is he injured, he is revengeful ; in short he 
is ever angry and ever miserable. How happy is he, who 
forgives those that treepass c~ainst him ; he has the p!eas- 
ing and consolitory reflection, of having ruled his own 
spirit; he meditates upon the past without fear or trem- 
bling, and thinks of the future with pleasure aud delight ; 
he has forgiven his friend who has wronged him, and 
sheli he not feel happy? Yes, happy must he feel, who 
obeys the dictates of his reason and his heart! 

Our passions, numerous as they are, must all be con- 
trolled, never must we suffer them to rise and triumph 
over us, never must we suffer them to gain the mastery, 
and force us headlong to destruction; if we are wise we 
shall keep them all in subjection, otherwise we cannot 
have that peace of mind, which gives so great a charm to 
life, and all its tender endearments; that peace of mind, 
without which the world and all its allurements appear 
but as the idle phantoms of a dream ; 


“ Sweet is it when the spirit is at rest, 
And peace attunes the mind.” 
C. C. 
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AM US ELEMENT. 


FROM THE ENGLISH MORNING CHRONICLE. 
ON THE PRESENT RAIN. 


Quoth Tom, what miserable weather ; 
Tle present rain docs more 

To ruin farmers altogether, 
Than ever rain before. 


Alas! good Tom, with narrow eyes, 
This gricvance you pursue, 

The present rein what man denies 
Has ruined England too. 


oe 


DIVINITY AND PHYSIC, OR D. D. & M.D. 


How D. D. swaggers, M. D-. rolls, 

I dub them both a brace of noddies, 
Old D. D. has the eare of souls . 

And M. D. has the care of bodies. 


Between ‘hem botl, what treatment rare, 
Our souls ind bod:es must endure; 
One has the cure wit» out the care, 
And one the care without the cure ! 


1 


Sir Thomas Robinson, who was tall, thin, and 
simple, one day asked Lord Chesterfield to make 
some verses on him ; upon which his Lordship in 
mediately produced the following couplet -— 
Unlike my subject, now, shall be my song ; 
I. shaii be witty, and it s/a’nt be long. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FORFIGN. 
Lord Exmouth's victory.—Bvy an arrival at New-York, we 
official account of lord Ex 
cessful operations before Algerie s. It appe:ws t 
ship, with the British fleet, appeared before that city, 
day-bresk of the 27th August, and in a very few hours 
brought the barbarians toterms. The Algerines lost four 
large frigates of 44 guns ; five large corveits, from 24 to 
30; all the gun and mortar boats, except seven ; thirty 
destroyed ; several merchant brigs and schooners ; a great 
number of small vessels of various descriptions : all the 
pontoons, lighters, &c. ; store house and arsenal, with ail 
the timber and various sma}! articles, destroyed in part ; 
a great many gun carriages, mortar beds, casks, and ship 
stores of all descriptions. The loss of the British was se- 
vere ; according to the account, it appears there were 135 
killed and 742 wounded.—The wife and daughter of tre 
British consul made *heir escape in the disguise of mid 
shipmen.—A child of the consul, unconsciously destroycd 
its intended escape in a basket, by its cries. It was, how 
ever, sent off the next morning by the Dey, who, it 
pears, was disposed to make a virtue of necessit} 

A letter from Cairo, July 26, says. that a Jew leader has 
raised his standard near Babylon, and has already 200,000 
Israelites associated with him-—that many Mussulmen de- 
sert and join them, and that he has a fair prospect of being 
completely successful in all his views 


have received the ith’s stice 


a. f ? 
t his lord- 


hw 
voy 
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DOMESTIC. 

he Norfolk Herald contains an account of another | 
sult offered to our flag by the Spaniards of South Ame 
The Sylvia Ann, Capt. Hazard, was boarded by a part 
the crew of the Spanish vessel Com. Decatur, Capt. Pi 
nel, and robbed of 2000 dollaas, 15 ubloons, 128 poun 
of silver, in bars, &e. &c.—-T bbery they added insu 
and cruelty, by beating some of the crew of the Sy 
in a most barbarous manner. 


lvia-An 


We are happy to-hear that the health of the Rev 
Thacher, (who went out to England in the bri; 
is very considerably improved by the voyage 

We are clad to find that Jos | h Lancast 
by person i| losses or oppositic mn, still 1 
uscful care He lately stated at a pr 
friends of his system, in London, that i ' pacc of 
tle more than twenty months he had travelled about 45,000 
miles—lectured to 115,000 persons, in 0 
lectures, and expended above 10V0 pounds of the proceeds 
of these lectures in the expenses attendant on the pro- 
mulgtion of this great cause. He has above 600 se! 
on his list, and he particularly noticed one at Cink 
on the Ohio, 700 miles from New-York, for 900 children 
Two pupils conversant ur his system, have gone down th 
Mississippi, to extend his system there. 


above near 4 


' 
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Turatre—On Monday Evening will } 
tragedy of Bertram, with the farce of 7’ 


mn 
i> 


We are requested to state, that by agr« 
ciencies on Mrs. Moore’s benefit mght, were required by 
the Managers. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Moses Merrill,to Miss Sabra Cart 
Mr. W illiam Grubb, Jr. to Miss Eliza Brid 

At Framingham, Mr. Jamcs Dodel, of Bostor 
Ann Clark.~—At Charlestown Mr. Thomas B. Vi 
Miss Mary Frothing n—At Me ltford, Mr. Moses \ 
ney, of this town, to Miss Soplria 

DEATHS 

In this town, Mr. Joseph Myrick, aged 40—Da" 
Esq. aged 64—Mrs. Margaret Wheeler, aged 
liam, (infant son of William and Jane Learnard) ag 
Miss frances C. Shed, aged 22—On the 14th u 
William Davenport, aged 22— Sarah, daughter ot 
Amasa Winchester, aged 14—Mr. Matthew N 
sengrerto-the Board of Selectmen, aged 62—Nfi 
ler Lewis, wife of Mr. Joseph Lewis, aged 27. 

At Miltun, Mr. Alpheus Cary, aged 55 

At Savennah, 4th mst. Mr. Amb.ose Morse, son 
Samuel  orse, of this town, aged 21-—Mr. S. A 
this town, aged 20—-Cajt Thomas"’Hunt, age 3) ( 
Charlestown.-At Kentucky, His Exey bocy Guo: 
Maonisoxr, Governor of vhat state. 


Cr tleow 
Vulicr 
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POETRY. 





(ORIGINAL. ) 


RELIGION, 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST 


*T will guard thee in each evil hour, 
Protect thee from the tyrant’s pow’r, 
And point to joys above : 
On hope’s firm anchor shalt thou lear, 
And view, through me, the glitt’ring scene, 
Of sweet celestial love. 
Religion saw within my breast 
The confict ; saw my heart opprest ; 
Advane’d with heav’nly grace ; 
Threw o’er stern pride a binding chain, 
Forbade the tyrant c’er again 
My sorrows to increase. 
A diff’rent look the despot wore, 
Within my heart he rag’d no more ; 
Yet ggntly swell’d my breast ; 
But veil’d with sweet humility, 
He smil’d with soft serenity, 
And leok’d to realms of rest. 


Religion’s pow’r my bosom own’d, 
Prostrate I sunk upon the ground, 
And heav’nly aid implor’d ! 
I saw by fait bnght realms on high ; 
My heart was fili’d with rapt’rous joy, 
i wonder’d, and ador’d ! 
Father of Light ! my life direct ; 
From each delusive snare protect ; 
Shield me from sin’s fell pow’r : 
With holy love my soul inspire, 
O, fill my heart with sacred fire, 
Fit me for that blest hour ; 


When thy triumphal trump resounds, 
Through heav’n and earth’s remotest bounds ; 
When ev’ry knee shall bow ; 
And ev'ry tongue confess thy praise, 
Sinners on high their voices raise, 
And join in sweet seraphic lays, 
Thy boundless love to show ! 


Kebruary, 1816. . Mona. 
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THE POETICAL MORALIST.....N%. ZI. 
* One thing thou lackest.” 


Coremera, hail! dearest to me of earth ! 

The happy land in which my fathers liv’d ; 
Where exiled freedom finds a calm retreat, 
Where joy and beauty ever love to dwell. 

“Tis here securely virtue lifts her head, 

And infant science fills th’ illumin’d page. 

The arts 2ncouraged, boast a nobler fame 

Than polish’d Greece with all her vaunted skill. 
Here honour, valour, patriotism’s fire, 

With ardour glow, that kindles coward souls ; 
And all the blessings empires can enjoy, 

Are show’r’d on thee, as favourite of Heav’n. 
Yet no perfection dwells beneath the skies ; 
Unerring man ne’er trod terrestrial ground. 
Thine equal laws, by wisdom’s self tho’ form’d, 
Are, in oppression’s adamantine hand, 

The source, too oft, of grief and dreary woe. 

I late beheld the minister of pow’r 

Tear from his home and supplicating wife, 

The wretched victim of misfortunes dire, 
Whom ghastly poverty had made his own, 

And mis’ry claim’d as his unquestion’d prey. 

* And must I to the prison’s baneful walls,” 
The poor man cried, “and leave my weeping Ann ? 
‘* }ust my dear babes implore their sire in vain, 
« Nor gain thy heort to pity’s gentle sway ? 
“Con no reyvieve be granted to my prayer ? 
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“ Who, then, will fill the mouths depending here 


“On my enfeebled arm, for their support, 

“ Which now is scanty as the miser’s board ? 

“ What friend, still true, protect my hapless spouse ?” 
He could no more—but hung with tearful eyes, 

A moment, on the weeping group around, 

Then hence was hurried to the damp abode 

Of guilt, remorse, of penitence and woe. 

Ah, fortune, then I felt thy cruel frown ; 

Then learn’d to know thy smiles had charms indeed. 
Most cruel dame ! that shed’st thy bounties free 
On hearts of stone, and hands that never ope, 

How like a humble suppliant had I bent, 

And vow’d a willing vot’ry at thy shrine, 

Had’st thou been kind, and strewn around my path 
The golden fleeces which this hour requir’d. 

Ye favour’d souls ! who bask in plenty’s ray, 

And quaff ambrosia from the glitt’ring bow] ; 

Ye know not half the bliss that he enjoys, 

Who wipes the tear from honest pen’ry’s eye, 

And strips the law of its unfeeling sting : 

Or ye would mitigate the poor man’s pain, 
Unhinge the door that shuts from him the day, 
And bid the grateful joy o’erflow his cheek. 
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(SELECTED.) 


The following lines are warm fromtheheart. Theauthor, 


Dr. Leyden, a native of Scotland, had gone to India in 
search of a fortune. When at last it was within his 
grasp he found he had gained his prize too late—health 
had fled forever. He died in the island of Java, in Sep- 
tember, 1811. 


TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 


S.ive of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity hath brought the here ? 
How can I bear to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ? 
The tent-rope’s flapping lone I hear, 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 
The jackall’s shriek burst on mine ear, 
Whom mirth and music wont to charm. 
By Chericul’s dark winding stream, 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dream, 
Of Teviot, loved while yet a child ; 
Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk, or Eden’s classic wave ; 
Where loves of youth, and friendship smiled, 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile yellow slave ! 
Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade ! 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy played, 
Revives no more in after time & 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soared sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine ! thy vellow light 
Gleams baleful to the tomb-fire drear— 
A gentle vision comes by night, 
My lonely widowed heart to cheer ; 7 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine ; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine! 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave ! 
I left a heart that loved me true ; 
I cross’d the tedious ocean wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Cold on my wither’d heart—the grave 
Dark and untimely met my view ; 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave ! 


Ifa ! com’st thou now, so late, to mock 
A vanished wanderer’s heart forlorn— 
Now that his heart the light’uing siock 
Of sya-rays, tipt with death, has borne ? 





From love, from friendship, country, tors, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave ! thy yellow dross I scorn ; 
Go mix tee with thy kindred clay. 


—_—=>___ 


THE HONEY MOON, 


Szneryx and tranquil was the night, 
The night that clos’d the Summer’s day ; 
And brilliant shone the moon, and bright, 
And warm and tender was her ray. 


* How like our loves,” the husband cried, 
As on his arm Louisa hung ; 

Scarce had Louisa been a bride, 
And both were fond, and both were young, 


This moon, how like our love, my dear, 

He said, and clasp’d her round the waist 5 
Tis pure, and perfect, and sincere, 

Tender and true, and warm, though chaste 


Time few—the youthful pair again 
Enjoy’d at eve the stilly vale, 

The moon still shone, but in the wane, 
Her form less round, her face more pale. 


This too is like our love, my queen, 

For though less radiant and tess bright, 
Yet still, o’er all this sylvan scene, 

She sheds a soft and pleasing light. 


Louisa bow’d her beauteous head, 
And yet a sigh escap’d her breast ; 
Perhaps the fair one would have said, 
She lik’d the first bright moon the best. 
Time lingered ; yet again the pair, 
The balmy breath of eve imbib’d ; 
And now less perfect, yet still fair, 
The moon, alas! two horns describ’& 
This too is love, Louisa says, 
The love, my dear, that life adorns ; 
Perfect at first, it soon decays, 
Decays and ends at last, in norxs. 
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PETRARCH AND STERNE. 


A nesempiaxce has been traced in severahiinstances, 
between the admired Petrarch, and the famous Yorick, 
Both we know had great wit and genius, and no less im~ 
prudence than eccentricity ; both were canons, or pres 
bendaries, the Italian of Padua, and ‘the Englishman of 
York ; they both “ ran over France, without any business 
there.” Ifthe Bishop of Lainbes patronized and corrés- 
ponded with the one, a prelate [Dr Gilbert, Archbishop 
of York,] of the English church desired in a letter to 
Shandvise (his Grace’s own expression] with the other. 
In their attachments to Laura and Eliza, both married 
women, these two prebendaries were equally warm, and 
equally innocent. And even after death, a most remarka- 
ble circumstance has attended them both; some person 
we are told, stole Petrarch’s bones; in order to seli them; 
and in like manner, Yorick’s body it is confidently af- 
firmed, was also stolen, and his skull has been exhibited 
at Oxford. 


—_— 


“ Alas! poor Yorick !” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We received, too late for insertion in this paper, He. 
marke upon the communication in our last, signed Vindex, 
by the author of the observations on the Fémade Asylum, in 
our first number. 

Theatrical Criticisms, and lines on Friendship, by “ Mo- 
na,” in our next. 

A number of Selections, &c. &e. have been received, and 
shall be inserted as our limits permit. 

Several articles intended for ¢iis paper are unavoidably 
deferred. 
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